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Biographical Notice of Thomas Ustiek Walter, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., 
Late Member of the American Philosophical Society, 

By Joseph M. Wilson, A.M., O.E. 

{Bead before the American Philosophical Society, December 21, 1888.) 

In the year 1749, an orphan boy, owning nothing but the clothes on his 
back, friendless and alone, was put up at auction in this city of Philadel- 
phia, and sold as a German redemptioner. 

This boy was Frederick Jacob Walter, the grandfather of Thomas Ustiek 
"Walter, the subject of this memoir. 

Emigrating from Germany with his parents, both of whom died at sea 
with the plague, leaving no information whatever behind them, the poor 
lad literally commenced life anew. Passing his youth as a servant in the 
old Carpenter mansion, on Chestnut street, above Sixth, where afterwards 
stood the Philadelphia Arcade (now replaced by other buildings), when 
he became free, he took up the trade of bricklaying, and, at a later date, 
as master bricklayer, was associated in partnership with Frederick Graff, 
grandfather of a prominent and well-known civil engineer of this city — 
the present Frederick Graff. 

He was twice married, Joseph Saunders Walter, one of his sons by his 
second wife, born May 15, 1782, on Fifth street, below Arch, being the 
father of Thomas Ustiek Walter. 

This son early showed a disposition in favor of the arts of construction, 
and not inclining toward the business of- a tobacconist, to which he had 
been apprenticed, he followed his father in the trade of bricklaying, as 
soon as he was at liberty to do so, adding to it that of stone masonry, and 
earning for himself a solid reputation in this city, where he carried on 
building operations with success for more than forty years, and where he 
was connected with much prominent work. He was associated, under a 
special partnership, with Daniel Groves, in the construction of the United 
States Bank, now the Custom House. The Philadelphia Exchange was 
also built by him. 

He was a popular and esteemed citizen, an attractive and fluent speaker, 
and occupied several offices of public trust with honor. He was an ardent 
and devoted Christian, a member of the Baptist Church, on Second street, 
below Arch, and a deacon for many years. 

Thomas Ustiek Walter, the eldest of seven children, was born in 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1804, and was named after the Rev. Thomas 
Ustiek, the former pastor of his parents. He received a liberal, although 
not a collegiate, education, and, as a boy, developed a great fondness for 
mathematics ; at the same time showing a marked talent for drawing, 
with an inclination toward the profession of architecture and building 
construction. 

At the age of fifteen, his scholastic studies were suspended, and he en- 
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tered the office of William Strickland, a prominent architect of the day, as 
a student. Under Mr. Strickland's eye, he became proficient in linear 
drawing, and, at the same time, acquired some insight into the professional 
practice of architecture. He did not remain with Mr. Strickland more 
than two years ; and undoubtedly soon discovered his deficiencies in theo- 
retical knowledge, as it is found that he resumed his general studies, and 
took a thorough, special course in mathematics. For seven years he de- 
voted himself to the study of the physical sciences, and to the arts of 
drawing and painting, taking lessons in landscape painting, in water- 
colors, with Mason, a celebrated teacher of that time. He also endeavored 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the details of mechanical construction. 

In those days, technical schools did not exist. There were no prepared 
courses of study, and few or no books relating to the subjects in question. 
The student of to-day can hardly appreciate all of the difficulties under 
which young Walter labored ; and the foresight and determination which 
he displayed in his preparation for the profession to which he had deter- 
mined to devote himself were certainly very remarkable. The results 
showed in after-years. And his exceptional progress, when once fairly 
started in his business, must have been largely due to this previous training. 

In 1828, he again became a pupil of Mr. Strickland, and, under the 
latter's instructions, he remained for two more years, devoting himself 
exclusively to the study of architecture. 

How few would have done this ! One would have thought that, after 
these seven years of study, the temptation to. commence business for him- 
self, now at the age of twenty -four, would have been irresistible. But it 
was not until the year 1830 that he commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

The following year he designed the Philadelphia County Prison, his 
first important work (his appointment as architect taking place on October 
14, 1831), and the entire structure was erected in accordance with his 
plans, and under his personal superintendence. 

In 1833, the Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia adopted his 
design for Girard College, the corner-stone of the main building being laid 
on the fourth of July of the same year, and the structure carried on to its 
completion in 1847, altogether from his designs, and under his charge. 

The Building Committee of the college sent him to Europe in 1838, in 
order that he might examine into the practical workings of the various 
institutions of learning in Great Britain and on the Continent, as to ques- 
tions of health, convenience, and comfort; so that the experience of these 
institutions, and a study of the various devices and appointments there 
adopted for furthering these ends, might prove useful in fitting up and 
furnishing the buildings of the college. His instructions also included 
the investigation of building improvements in general. 

He left New York July 7, reaching Liverpool on the 28th of the same 
month, and returned November 22, after a boisterous passage of thirty- 
two days, making a trip of about four and a half months. 
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"When it is remembered that fifty years ago very few railroads existed, 
and that a considerable quantity of Mr. Walter's time was consumed in 
crossing the ocean by packet ships, it will' be seen that he accomplished 
a large amount of work in a very short period, and that he displayed great 
energy in his mission. For it is found that he examined the leading insti- 
tutions of England ; then went to Paris, and thence to Italy, stopping at 
Dijon and Geneva, crossing the Alps by the Simplon, and spending some 
time in Milan and Florence. After this he went to Rome, and then crossed 
over, by post, to Civita Vecchia, where he embarked on a Mediterranean 
steamer for Marseilles, taking Leghorn and Genoa on his way. From 
Marseilles, he went, by post, back to Paris, and, after further researches 
there, returned to London. His journey continued to Liverpool and Dub- 
lin ; thence, by way of the north of Ireland, to Scotland, and back, through 
Newcaslleon-Tyne, York and Manchester, to Liverpool, whence he 
sailed for home. One could hardly have done better, even in these days 
of rapid railroad traveling. 

The valuable information which he gained was submitted in an elabo- 
rate report, containing a full account of the improvements and devices 
which had been adopted, in the various institutions he had visited, for 
promoting cleanliness, comfort, and convenience ; and the Girard College 
buildings were afterward finished and fitted up in accordance with his 
suggestions. 

Mr. Walter was requested by the Government of Venezuela, in 1843, to 
visit La Guayra, and to make an examination of the port, for the purpose of 
considering the feasibility of building a mole, or breakwater, that would 
shelter the quay from the violence of the sea, and would allow more 
facility in the discharging of cargoes. 

He sailed in July of that year, arrived at La Guayra, after a voyage of 
twenty days, and immediately proceeded to Caracas, for the purpose of 
consulting the authorities : after which he returned to La Guayra, made a 
survey of the harbor, took soundings, studied the tides, currents, and 
winds, and gathered historic data in connection with the question. He 
then prepared his designs, specifications, and estimates, all of which were 
approved by the Government ; and on October 12, 1843, he entered into 
a contract for the execution of the work. 

He returned home at once, and, after making all the necessary prepara- 
tions, departed again for La Guayra, on October 12, 1844, with some 
competent workmen, and a cargo of materials, machinery, and other appa- 
ratus—all of which arrived safely at their destination. The work was 
commenced immediately, pushed with vigor, and rapidly brought to 
completion. 

Mr. "Walter's eldest son accompanied him, as assistant engineer, but 
died of the fever of the country soon after his arrival. 

There were many difficulties to encounter, but they were met with his 
usual energy ; and the work was finished, and officially accepted by the 
Government, October 24, 1845. 
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On June 11, 1851, Mr. Walter was appointed architect of the exten- 
sion to the United States Capitol, at Washington, by Millard Fillmore, 
President. His plans for the work were adopted, and he was directed to 
proceed with their execution. The new dome to the building, which was 
not at first intended, was afterwards included in his commission. 

This work was really the crowning achievement of Mr. Walter's life, 
and he was well worthy of the appointment. No man in the profession, 
at that day, was more deserving of it ; and his studies and training pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the type of architecture which the problem demanded. 

Standing in view of that building to-day, enlightened with all the ad- 
vancement in architecture that has taken place in this country, with such 
immense strides, during the past fifteen years, the most exacting critic 
must acknowledge that it is a noble and commanding pile, with its incom- 
parable dome crowning the mass, and adding dignity and repose to the 
whole. 

Mr. Walter held this appointment for fourteen years, and, during the 
same time, planned and executed, for the Government, the extension of 
the General Post Office, and the east and west wings of the Patent Office. 
He also designed the new Treasury building, the Marine barracks at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and at Pensacola, Florida, and the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, at Washington. 

In 1852, after the old Congressional Library was destroyed by fire, Mr. 
Walter was engaged to prepare designs for its reconstruction, which he 
afterwards executed. The work comprised many new features in archi- 
tectural practice, and was, in its construction, fire-proof throughout. 

On the completion of his work on the Capitol building, in 1865, Mr. 
Walter resigned from his position and returned to Philadelphia, retiring 
from the active practice of his profession, and intending to devote his time, 
for the balance of his life, to scientific and literary pursuits, and to the 
advancement of art. In addition to the works already mentioned, he had 
designed and executed numerous public buildings in his native city and 
throughout the country ; besides which, he had had an extensive private 
practice. 

But Providence does not always dispose of things as man proposes. 
Unfortunate investments reduced the savings of years so seriously that, 
in 1873, Mr. Walter was compelled to dispose of his comfortable German- 
town home, to take a smaller and cheaper house in the city, and, at the 
age of nearly seventy years, to recommence the practice of his profession. 

To illustrate the character of the man, it may be said here, that he en- 
tered the service of the writer (who was then an officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company), as an assistant by courtesy, although really 
with the duties of a draftsman, occupying a position far below his 
capacity, it being the only available opportunity for immediate regular 
employment ; and with Christian cheerfulness and resignation he attended 
to the daily work devolving upon him for more than a year, until the 
architect of the City Hall was enabled to offer him a position more in ac- 
cordance with his professional standing. 
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It was in this close personal relation with Mr. Walter that the writer 
learned to know, to love and to respect hitn ; to cement a friendship and 
to acquire an admiration for him which never were broken. 

Mr. Walter continued his connection with the architectural department 
of the City Hall until his death, which took place at 7 a.m., on Sunday, 
October 30, 1887, at the ripe age of over eighty-three years. 

' ' The days of our age are three-score years and ten ; and though men be 
so strong that they come to four-score years, yet is their strength then but 
labor and sorrow ; so soon passeth it away, and we are gone." 

Providence was kind to him ; and while his later years were full of 
labor and sorrow in one sense, yet the sorrow was tempered with his own 
habitual cheerfulness, the love of his family and friends, a house to cover 
his head, and provision for daily wants, if no more. 

Mr.Walter possessed naturally a vigorous and healthy constitution ; 
and although rejected at one time by a life insurance company on account 
of a supposed heart trouble, yet he told the writer once that he had never 
had an illness in his life that required the attendance of a physician. 
While in his later years, his powers gradually failed, still he held out, 
even to the end, and was up and about the house the day before he died. 

Mr. Walter was twice married ; and he had thirteen children, seven of 
whom still survive him. His descendants include thirty-four grandchil- 
dren and eleven great-grandchildren. 

Mr. Walter received the honorary degree of Master of Arts from the 
Madison University of New York, in 1849 ; that of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Lewisburg, Pa., in 1853, and Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard University in 1857. In the year 1860, he delivered a course of 
lectures on "Architecture" before the students of Columbia College, D. 
C. ; and he also delivered from time to time many popular lectures on the 
same subject in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 

In 1836, he endeavored, with some others, to form an American Insti- 
tution of Architects ; but the efforts to make a permanent organization 
failed, on account of the members of the profession in this country, at that 
time, being few in number, and widely scattered. When a second effort 
was made in 1857, and the present American Institute of Architects was 
founded, Mr. Walter took an active part in the work, and continued it 
through his life. He was made a Fellow in that year, and, on the retire- 
ment of its first President, in 1876, he was elected President — an office he 
filled continuously from year to year until his death. Mr. Walter was 
elected a member of the Franklin Institute in 1829, and one of its Board 
of Managers in 1830. He took great interest in matters connected with 
that Institute, was a frequent contributor to the pages of its Journal, and 
was elected Professor of Architecture in 1840. The Report of the Boar 
of Managers for that year states that "Mr. Walter has just closed his 
series of lectures for the present season ; and the Board feel that, in bring- 
ing a mind like his, clothed with all the knowledge and experience which 
places the resources of that art, both ancient and modern, tributary to the 
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illustration of his subject, they have not only contributed to the advance- 
ment of the class in a proper appreciation of the beautiful in building, but 
likewise connected that knowledge with the expressive and high-wrought 
poetry with which the grand but crumbling monuments of skill have 
been commemorated." 

Mr. Walter held the position of Chairman of the Board of Managers of 
the Franklin Institute during the year 1846. 

Mr. Walter was elected a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety on October 18, 1839, and at the time of his death had been a mem- 
ber for forty eight years. His deep interest in scientific research and in 
all matters connected with the promoting of useful knowledge, led him to 
take an active part in the Society ; and his face was a familiar one at its 
meetings, so long as his age and physical condition allowed him to attend 
them. 

He was a true Christian gentleman of the old school ; a Baptist by pro- 
fession, active in his church, courteous and dignified in his manners, and 
one whose presence will be missed by his friends until they, too, follow 
him. 

He fulfilled his mission in this world well ; and, at an age beyond that 
usually allotted to man, he departed to his reward. 



proc. amer. philos. soc. xxv. 128. 2p. printed JAN. 5, 1889. 



